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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C .,  July,  1873. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  that  I  have  followed  under  your  direc¬ 
tion,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  for  publication  the  following 
article,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  Education  in  the  British  East-Indies, 
by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Warren,  D.  D.,  a  gentleman  specially  fitted  by  his 
ability  and  by  his  long  experience  to  prepare  a  very  valuable  statement 
upon  the  subject. 

The  paper  contains  a  trustworthy  resume  of  the  latest  information 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  a  people  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  a  people  so  densely  crowded  as  to  average  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  yet  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  into  classes  bythe  impassable  barriers  of  caste;  a  people  so  ancient 
iu  origin  and  having  a  history  so  checkered  with  the  light  of  rising 
civilization  and  the  darkness  of  prevailing  paganism.  It  contains  facts 
of  rare  value  to  the  educators  of  a  young  nation  with  a  past  so  eventful 
and  a  future  so  full  of  hope  as  ours. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHX  EATCEsT, 

Commissioner. 


Hon.  Columbus  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Approved  and  printing  ordered. 


B.  E.  C OWE  1ST, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SCHOOLS  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Two  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  making  this  sketch  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  India,  the  influence  of  which  very  possibly  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  it.  The  first  difficulty  was  found  in  the  lack  of  all  reliable 
history  of  the  ancient  Brahmanical  and  Mohammedan  schools.  When 
it  is  known  that  schools  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  more  can  be  said  about  them.  But  all  history  in  this 
country,  relating  to  matters  more  than  three  centuries  old,  is  obscured 
by  fable  and  exaggeration,  or  is  known  only  through  faint  and  uncertain 
tradition.  The  second  difficulty  was  found  in  the  great  number  of  re¬ 
ports  that  had  to  be  examined.  These  reports  from  different  provinces 
are  made  up  on  as  many  different  plans.  Statistics  given  in  one  are 
omitted  in  another.  Some  are  overweighted  with  remarks  about  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  some  are  filled  with  other  matters  of  only  local  interest.  It 
has  been  with  much  labor  that  the  matter  contained  in  these  few  pages 
lias  been  extracted  from  them. 

Indeed,  great  brevity  of  statement  has  been  found  necessary,  because 
of  the  variety  of  schools  that  are  to  be  described  and  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  observation.  In  order  to  give  a  perspicuous  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  the  following  arrangement  has  been  adopted  : 

1.  Ancient  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  aud  classical  schools. 

2.  Indigenous  vernacular  schools — ancient. 

3.  Government  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

4.  Missionary  and  private  schools. 

o.  Female  schools. 

G.  Superintendence. 

7.  Ways  aud  means. 

8.  Remarks. 

ANCIENT  HINDU  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ancient  Hindu  schools. — It  is  impossible  to  learn  at  what  time,  or  in 
what  place,  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Hindus  was  first  cultivated.  It 
is  covered  by  the  shadows  of  a  dim  and  unknown  antiquity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  upper  classes  of  this  people  came  into  India 
from  some  place  in  Central  or  Western  Asia,  and  that  they  are  Aryan 
by  descent.  We  can  trace  their  origin  through  their  language  and  tra¬ 
ditions  with  sufficient  certainty,  but  of  their  earlier  history  we  can  learn 
scarcely  anything.  It  is  probable  that  they  brought  their  oldest  books 
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from  their  former  country  into  India.  The  Brahmans,  the  priestly  tribe, 
say  that  they  are  descended  from  the  seven  Bisliis,  or  saints,  "who  are 
celebrated  and  indeed  almost  deified  in  Hindu  mythology.  Their  names 
are  Bhrigu,  Angirah,  Atri,  Yiswamitra,  Kasyap,  Yashisht,  and  Agustih. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  earliest  Hindi!  writings, 
the  four  Yeds,  or,  if  the  Yeds  are  still  more  ancient,  the  commentaries 
on  them  may  have  been  their  works.  That  they  were  merely  cele¬ 
brated  professors  of  language,  theology,  and  philosophy  is  evident. 
That  they  had  sons  or  disciples,  who  succeeded  to  their  places,  arrogated 
to  themselves  their  influence  and  authority,  and  thus  founded  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  of  Brahmans,  is  also  evident.  We  cannot  say  when  they 
lived,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  earliest  among  them  flourished  nearly 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

From  the  time  of  the  Bisliis  till  the  present  day  the  mode  and  extent 
of  instruction  among  the  Brahmans  have  been  much  the  same.  They 
have  taught  comparatively  few  persons  in  each  generation,  because  they 
were  unwilling  that  their  monopoly  of  influence  should  be  shared  by 
others.  They  enacted  that  the  two  castes  next  below  themselves  should 
not  learn  to  read,  but  might  hear  the  sacred  books,  and  that  the  fourth- 
caste  men  should  be  accursed  if  the  sound  of  the  holy  words  reached 
their  ears.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  their  schools  is  that 
at  a  very  early  period  Kashmir  and  the  now  ruined  city  of  Kanauj 
were  celebrated  as  the  seats  of  Brahmanical  learning,  and  that,  at  a 
later  time,  Benares  and  Nadiya  took  their  places.  For  hundreds  ot^ 
years  these  latter  places  have  had  what  we  may  call  colleges,  though 
they  very  slightly  resemble  American  colleges.  Learned  Brahmans 
live  at  those  cities,  occupying  their  time  partly  in  priestly  offices  in  the 
temples,  partly  in  their  duties  as  family  priests,  like  the  confessor  in 
Bomanist  communities,  and  partly  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Sanskrit 
language  with  its  religion  and  philosophy.  Young  Brahmans,  ambitious 
of  distinction,  resort  to  them.  The  course  of  study  consists  chiefly  of 
committing  to  memory  a  most  voluminous  grammar  and  dictionary  in 
Sanskrit,  and  in  reading  systems  of  philosophy  replete  with  hair-split¬ 
tings,  which  are  useless  except  in  producing  acuteness  rather  than  strength 
of  intellect.  Learning  Sanskrit  in  this  way  moderately  well  requires 
ten  years’  hard  labor;  and  to  become  a  Pandit  of  reputation  is  a  life¬ 
time’s  work.  Some  few  of  the  pupils  used  to  learn  astronomy  by  the  help 
of  some  old  tables,  the  authors  of  which  left  no  equally  qualified  scholars 
behind  them.  Some  learn  a  smattering  of  medicine,  but  according  to  a 
system  exploded  a  thousand  years  since. 

The  desire  to  study  the  Hindu  mind,  religion,  philosophy,  and  history, 
through  this  sacred  language,  may  naturally  be  entertained  by  some  ; 
European  and  American  scholars  ;  and,  of  course,  Brahmans  desire  it 
even  more,  from  the  power  it  gives  them  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Yet,  a  distinguished  Hindu  writer  has  said  that  it  is  a  j. 
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life’s  work  to  learn  Sanskrit,  and  when  one  kas  learned  it  he  finds  no 
literature  or  science  in  it  worth  knowing. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  Brahmans  ever  could  afford  to  study  at  their 
colleges.  Very  many  of  them  only  learned  to  repeat  the  Sanskrit  forms 
of  prayer  and  incantations  used  in  their  worship  and  ceremonies,  wit  h 
only  a  traditional  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  Still  larger  numbers 
fell  into  secular  employment  of  various  kinds,  and  have  no  learning. 

Nothing  can  be  said  about  the  mode  of  instruction  in  these  Hindii. 
colleges,  except  that  there  was  no  system.  Each  teacher  took  his  own 
way.  They  explained  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  ;  and  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  on  their  pupils’  powers  of  memory.  No  ex¬ 
ample  can  be  found  in  their  practice  which  is  worth  imitating  ;  and 
only  the  exceedingly  patient  devotion  of  the  pupils  is  commendable. 

Mohammedan  colleges. — During  the  reign  of  the  Mohammedans  over 
this  country,  they  had  some  flourishing  institutions  for  the  cultivation 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  and  philosophy.  The  former  was  their 
religious  language*  and  it  was  even  more  necessary  among  them  to 
study  it  than  it  is  among  us  to  learn  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
because  it  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  them  that  the  translations  of 
the  Kuran  are  of  no  authority,  if,  indeed,  it  be  lawful  to  translate  it  at 
all.  Therefore  they  who  wished  to  be  religious  teachers  were  obliged 
to  learn  Arabic.  At  the  same  time  the  Persian  was  the  court  language ; 
and  all  the  government  business  of  the  country  was  done  in  it.  And 
in  this  was  all  the  literature  and  philosophy  for  which  they  cared. 

^Therefore  kings  and  great  men  endowed  schools  for  these  languages. 
For  instance,  Shah  Humaiyun  built  for  himself  a  very  large  tomb  near 
Delhi,  and  surrounded  the  quadrangle  in  which  it  stood  with  cloisters 
aud  colonnades  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  and  pupils.  For  the 
support  of  these,  he  assigned  the  revenue  of  certain  lands.  Many  others 
followed  the  royal  example.  Some  of  the  kings,  being  zealous  for  their 
faith,  assigned  lands  to  priests  near  various  cities,  on  condition  that 
they  should  try  to  convert  Hindus  to  Islam,  and  teach  young  men.  All 
these  schools  were  intended  only  for  the  purposes  above  indicated. 
They  taught  no  science  except  what  they  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Greek  system  of  medicine.  They  cultivated  logic  and  rhetoric  with 
much  success ;  aud  speculated  somewhat  as  the  ancient  Greek  philos¬ 
ophers  did.  But  they  communicated  scarcely  any  true  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe  or  of  anythiug  in  it.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  the 
accouuts  that  we  have  of  the  learning  of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere,  their  co-religionists  brought  no  such  valuable  knowledge 
to  India.  And  now  that  it  is  offered  to  them,  the  most  of  them  despise 
it.  They  have  often  said  to  me  that  God  had  given  them  the  upper 
rank  in  the  world,  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  knowledge  of  logic, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  ;  while  he  has  given  to  Europeans  only 
skill  in  the  material  arts  proper  for  mechanics  to  know  ;  that  the  realm 
of  mind  was  theirs,  and  that  of  matter  ours. 
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Most  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  learned  no  more  Arabic  than  to 
repeat  the  daily  prayers  without  knowing  their  meaning.  Of  Persian, 
as  a  spoken  language,  they  obtained  a  greater  knowledge.  Their  phi¬ 
losophy  was  often  very  daring,  intruding  iuto  the  sphere  of  revelation, 
and  giving  an  account  of  everything,  reminding  one  of  the  old  monkish 
book  Be  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.  It  not  only  provides  a  sphere 
for  things  that  will  be,  one  for  things  that  are,  and  one  for  things 
that  have  been,  but  also  one  for  possibilities — things  that  might,  but 
never  will,  be.  Their  history  was  entirely  unreliable  in  most  points  ; 
and  even  so  far  as  it  went  was  rendered  valueless  by  leaving  out  all 
account  of  Europe  with  its  multifarious  relations  to  Asia.  The  Eome 
of  Mohammedan  history,  as  taught  in  these  colleges,  was  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  man  among  their  graduates  who 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Eome  in  Italy.  Their  history  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  was  utterly  fabulous.  This  course  of  education  pro¬ 
duced  exceedingly  polished  and  disputatious  men,  but  no  scholars  worth 
the  name. 

These  old  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  institutions  forcibly  remind  one 
of  the  academies  and  schools  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome.  Their  char¬ 
acter  in  all  countries  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same,  save  that  the 
temperament  of  the  more  northern  peoples  caused  their  schools  and  their 
philosophy  to  bear  a  less  trivial  character  than  those  of  India.  The 
civilization  produced  by  such  a  system  of  education  has  been  similar 
in  all  countries — the  elevation  of  the  few  and  the  degradation 'of  the 
masses  being  its  direct  and  inevitable  effect.  We  have  not  space  to 
dwell  on  this  subject  here  ;  but  it  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  educator  and  the  philanthropist. 

Most  of  the  old  Mohammedan  endowments  long  since  ceased  to  be 
useful  to  the  cause  of  education.  Many  of  the  missionary  dotations  of 
land  have  become  mere  hereditary  estates,  the  original  purpose  of 
which  has  been  practically  forgotten.  The  endowments  of  the  other 
kind  were  forfeited  by  the  great  rebellion  of  1857 ;  and  the  present 
government  does  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  restore  to  their  former 
position  teachers  who  then  plotted  against  the  authorities  that  had  pro¬ 
tected  them.  Until  this  mutiny,  the  English  had  scrupulously  main¬ 
tained  in  existence  all  the  institutions  thus  founded,  so  far  as  leaving 
their  endowments  untouched  went;  but. when  these  schools  were  found 
to  have  been  the  seats  of  treason,  and  to  have  cultivated  bigotry  and 
overweening  self-conceit  more  than  anything  useful,  the  government 
took  no  further  care  of  them. 

ANCIENT  INDIGENOUS  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  English  in  this  country  the  spoken  languages 
of  the  people  were  despised  and  very  little  cultivated.  The  Mohammed¬ 
ans  ruled  nearly  all  the  couutry,  and  introduced  the  Persian  as  the 
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language  of  all  their  tribunals  and  of  polite  society.  The  Brahmaus 
talked  'with  the  people  iu  their  dialects,  but  thought  nothing  worth 
studying  but  the  dead  Sanskrit.  So  it  happened  that  the  vernaculars 
were  used  only  by  the  common  people,  and  in  private  business.  Schools 
for  teaching  them  had  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to  enable  traders, 
landlords,  and  clerks  to  keep  accounts  and  village-records.  But  the 
vernaculars  are  in  no  sense  mean  languages.  They  are  pleasant  in 
sound,  flexible,  and  capable  of  expressing  the  nicest  shades  of  thought; 
and  they  are  not  difficult.  The  people  like  tales  and  poetry  in  their  own 
tongue  ;  and  a  few  books  were  composed  or  translated  for  them.  These 
excited  more  desire  to  learn  to  read.  Schools  grew  up  in  many  cities 
and  villages,  in  which  reading,  and  writing  on  slates,  painted  boards, 
palm-leaves,  &c .,  and  keeping  of  accounts,  were  taught. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  usually  had  very  little  education.  Bead¬ 
ing  with  hesitation,  writing  without  any  system  of  spelling  or  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  was  the  common  result  of  all  their 
teaching.  The  school-houses  were  mere  sheds;  the  seats  were  the  bare 
clay  floor ;  wooden  tablets  or  palm-leaves  supplied  the  place  of  slates 
and  writing-books,  and  fragments  of  ill-written  manuscript  that  of 
reading-books.  No  boys  attended  the  schools  who  could  not  pay  their 
teachers  something,  though  the  fees  were  exceedingly  small ;  and  thus 
the  vast  majority  had  no  opportunity  to  learn,  siuce  five  out  of  six 
families  in  this  country  are,  and  have  always  been,  crowded  down  to 
the  meanest  and  scantiest  food  and  clothes  with  which  life  can  be  sus- 
*  tainecl.  The  boys  were  never  compelled  by  their  parents  to  attend 
school,  but  came  while  the  teacher  could  tease  or  coax  them  to  do  so. 
Most  of  those  who  did  attend  fell  off  before  learning  anything  of  con¬ 
sequence;  and  almost  all  who  continued  in  school  were  content  with 
the  merest  elements  of  what  was  taught.  Some  who  went  into  business 
as  bankers  or  merchants,  learned  to  write  an  alphabet  peculiar  to  their 
occupations,  which  no  one  else  could  read,  and  acquired  the  arithmetic 
that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  their  business.  But  this  knowledge 
was  very  much  oftener  acquired  during  the  business-apprenticeship 
than  in  school. 

These  village-schools  were  at  one  time  very  numerous.  A  report 
concerning  them  says  that  in  1S1T  there  were  100,000  of  them  iu  Bengal 
alone.  ITobably  this  was  an  exaggerated  statement;  for  we  find  that 
in  those  days  only  one  man  in  three  hundred  could  read  passably  well ; 
five  or  six  with  difficulty,  blunders,  and  uncertainty;  and  not  one 
woman  in  ten  thousand  knew  a  letter.  This  class  of  schools  still  exists 
here  and  there ;  but  recent  improvements  and  government-schools  have 
almost  put  them  out  of  fashion.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  lower- 
class  government-schools,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  partake  largely  of 
the  character  of  the  old  village-schools,  and  are  only  very  gradually 
becoming  better. 
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GOVERNMENT-INSTITUTIONS. 

Tlie  whole  subject  of  the  education  of  the  natives  of  this  country 
was,  for  a  time,  ignored  by  the  government  of  the  East-India  Company, 
and  the  only  means  of  public  instruction  were  employed  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  already  indicated.  The  Brahmans  and  leading  Moham¬ 
medan  scholars,  who  might  easily  have  made  themselves  masters  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  movement  in  the  direction  of  secular  education,  because  they  already 
had  decided  influence  among  the  people,  and  were  possessed  of  superi¬ 
ority  of  mind  and  talent,  neglected  their  opportunities.  They  had  the 
overweening  pride  that  sometimes  infests  churchmen,  and  prevents 
them  from  seeing  that  the  world  is  going  on  and  leaving  them  behind. 
A  lower  class  of  Hindus,  called  the  Kayath,  or  writer-caste,  sought 
the  learning  that  would  qualify  them  for  subordinate  posts  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  courts,  and  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  those  leading  classes. 
The  English  people  seem  to  have  become  alarmed  on  account  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  thinking  that  if  this  process  went  on,  and  the  upper 
classes  of  the  natives  did  not  obtain  employment  under  the  government, 
they  would  become  hostile  to  it.  In  those  days  the  claim  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  general  education  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  rulers 
here ;  but  they  thought  to  conciliate  the  upper  classes  by  offering  them 
instruction  and  offices.  With  these  ideas  in  view,  Warren  Hastings, 
then  governor- general,  in  1780  established  a  Mohammedan  college  at 
Calcutta  at  his  own  expense.  The  declared  objects  of  this  college  were 
“  to  conciliate  to  the  English  rule  the  Mohammedans  of  Bengal,  and  to 
procure  competent  officers  for  the  courts  of  justice.”  This  school  was 
assumed  by  the  government  in  1782.  In  1791,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  resident  of  Benares,  founded  a  Sauskrit  college 
in  that  city,  “  designed  to  cultivate  the  laws,  literature,  and  religion  of 
the  Hindus,  and  to  supply  qualified  Hindii  assistants  to  European 
judges.”  Both  of  these  institutions  originated  in  this  country,  without 
special  orders  from  the  home  government,  and  were  devoted  to  Oriental 
learning  only. 

Yery  little,  indeed,  was  done  after  this  till  the  East-India  Company’s 
charter  was  renewed  in  1813.  In  that  instrument  it  was  provided  that 
the  government  of  India  should  expend  $50,000  annually,  “out  of  any 
surplus  which  may  remain  of  the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits”  after  de¬ 
fraying  all  civil  and  military  charges,  to  promote  education.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  court  of  directors,  in  ordering  this  uncertain  expendi¬ 
ture,  had  any  definite  design  as  to  the  learning  or  sciences  that  were 
to  be  promoted  by  it;  but  the  general  drift  of  their  institutions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  was  all  in  favor  of  Orientalism.  They  thought  the  old  mode 
of  instruction  among  the  Brahmans  might  be  continued,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  give  lessons  to  their  pupils  at  their  own  houses!  This  grant,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  actually  used  by  the  Indian  government  till  1823. 

In  1815  was  established  the  Anglo-Indian  college  at  Calcutta,  not  by 
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the  government,  bat  by  subscription.  This  was  the  first  real  step,  on 
the  part  of  others  beside  missionaries,  to  bring  the  English  language 
and  European  science  to  bear  upon  the  natives.  It  went  into  actual 
operation  in  1S17,  but  languished  sis  or  seven  years.  The  government 
offered  help  if  it  might  appoint  a  visitor  to  exercise  some  sort  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  course  of  instruction,  but  its  interference  was  strongly 
resisted  by  the  majority  of  the  subscribers.  At  length,  when  they  saw 
that  their  institution  was  moribund  under  their  management,  they  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  the  assistance  and  supervision.  Still,  the  government 
so  managed  the  affair  that  it  seemed  to  be  intended  that  whatever  of 
European  science  and  literature  might  be  conveyed  to  the  native  mind 
should  be  conveyed  through  native  media — that  is  to  say,  through  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Persian  for  the  Mohammedans,  and  Sanskrit  for  the  Hindus. 

In  1823  the  governor-general  appointed  a  general  committee  of  public 
instruction,  “to  ascertain  the  state  of  education  in  the  Bengal  presi¬ 
dency,  of  the  public  institutions  designed  for  its  promotion,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  government  such  measures  as  it  may  appear  expedient 
to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  the  intro¬ 
duction  among  them  of  European  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  morals.”  Scarcely  ever  had  a  committee  or  any  educational 
agency  a  more  important  charge;  and  no  one  certainly  ever  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  persistently,  yet  honestly  abused  a  trust.  Two  ideas  hindered 
them  from  seeing  what  ought  to  be  done:  first,  they  were  devoted 
Orientalists,  thinking  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  East  except  through 
its  learned  languages;  secondly,  that  as  they  could  not  reach  all  the 
people,  they  ought  to  confine  their  work  to  “the  respectable  rather  than 
the  indigent  classes.”  They  persisted  in  these  notions  till  they  became 
more  a  hinderance  than  a  help  to  the  work  of  education.  They  were  also 
nervously  anxious  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  proselytism;  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  took  so  much  pains  to  this  end  that  the  native  mind 
was  continually  on  the  watch,  and  always  fearing  that  some  trickery 
was  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  precaution.  They  sought  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  influential  classes,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
afraid  of  them. 

A  great  controversy  grew  up  between  this  committee  and  the  court  of 
directors  in  London  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  cultivating  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanskrit  almost  exclusively.  The  directors,  being  men  of 
business,  could  see  what  would  be  practically  useful;  the  committee, 
consisting  of  men  already  known  as  Oriental  scholars,  could  not  see  the 
practical  through  the  haze  of  their  own  learning.  Perhaps  a  similar 
thing  has  happened  in  other  places.  The  court  of  directors,  in  a  dispatch, 
to  the  committee,  said:  “In  professing  to  establish  seminaries  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  mere  Hindu  or  mere  Mohammedan  literature,  you 
bound  yourselves  to  teach  a  great  deal  of  what  was  frivolous,  not  a  little 
of  what  was  purely  mischievous,  and  a  small  remainder  indeed  in  which 
utility  was  in  any  way  concerned.”  The  committee  earnestly  combated 
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this  idea,  and  they  persistently  maintained  their  views  even  after  the 
natives  themselves  began  to  cry  out  for  instruction  in  European  literature 
and  science,  and  to  protest  against  Orientalism.  It  took  twelve  years 
of  earnest  controversy  to  bring  the  committee  to  reason  on  this  point. 

About  the  year  1S27  several  government-schools  were  established  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities.  The  court  of  directors  became  alarmed  by 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  reminded  the  governor-general  that  they 
had  allowed  only  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  and  that  only  contingently, 
while  he  was  likely  to  expend  two  hundred  thousand! 

In  1830  the  court  again  urged  the  government  of  India  to  promote 
the  study  of  English,  and  hoped  that  through  it  the  higher  tone  and 
better  spirit  of  European  literature  would  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  natives.  The  governor-general  in  council  published  a  resolution 
ordering  the  schools  to  be  conducted  according  to  this  policy. 

At  the  end  of  1831  the  committee  reported  14  schools  under  its 
control,  with  3,490  pupils.  In  some  of  these  institutions  the  cost  of 
educating  each  pupil  was  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  year;  but  this 
high  figure  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Oriental  departments 
the  pupils  were  paid  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  month  for 
attending.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  pupils  were  willing  to  pay 
fees  for  English  and  vernacular  instruction,  while  in  the  high  Oriental 
departments  they  would  not  come  without  stipends;  and  that  these 
beneficiaries  grumbled  against  the  government  for  having  induced  them 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  gaining  an  education  that  fitted  them  for  no^. 
employment  by  which  they  could  live.  The  newly-awakened  zeal  for 
English  caused  the  authorities  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  banish 
the  vernaculars,  as  well  as  the  learned  Oriental  languages,  from  their 
curriculum.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  afterward  to  be  corrected. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  a  body  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  all  useful  learning,  and  containing  the  most 
learned  Europeans  in  India,  took  up  the  fight  in  behalf  of  Orientalism, 
and  resolved  strongly  to  memorialize  the  court  of  directors  not  to  cease 
from  the  attempt  to  make  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  the  media  of  high  edu¬ 
cation  in  European  science  and  arts,  characterizing  the  resolution  of 
the  governor-general  in  council  as  “destructive,  unjust,  unpopular,  and 
impolitic,  not  far  outdone  by  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrine  library 
itself.”  The  Orientalists  not  only  wished  that  the  old  languages  should 
be  studied  as  classics,  but  they  contended  that  translations  of  all  works 
on  European  science  and  art  should  be  made  in  Arabic  and  Sanskrit, 
and  all  the  studies  of  the  schools  conducted  in  them.  Was  there  not  a 
time  when  learned  men  believed  that  a  Greek  grammar  must  be  written 
in  Latin?  An  anecdote  related  by  Bishop  Heber  will  be  found  hereaf¬ 
ter,  which  shows  what  kind  of  science  was  likely  to  be  taught  on  this 
projection. 

The  next  step  of  the  government  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Adam,  in  1S35, 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  vernacular  education  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Adam 
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spent  three  years  in  the  work,  and  made  elaborate  reports.  They  agree 
essentially  with  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  village-schools  in 
i  this  paper.  The  measures  recommended  by  Mr.  Adam  were  most  judi¬ 
cious,  but  the  committee  of  public  instruction  considered  them  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  adopted  a  course  that  tended  rather  to  destroy  the  indige¬ 
nous  schools  than  to  improve  them.  The  committee  still  contended 
that  “ education  must  first  be  imparted  to  the  upper  and  middle  ranks, 
and  then  descend  to  the  lower  and  more  numerous  class  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  idea  was  derisively  called  “  the  filtration  theory.” 

The  medical  science  of  this  country,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
European  learning,  was  not  only  ridiculously  scanty,  but  perniciously 
1  absurd.  The  old  Hindu  books  contained  medical  treatises,  which  were 
esteemed  to  be  of  divine  authority;  and,  of  course,  devout  Hindus 
would  not  think  of  improving  upon  them.  The  Mohammedans  had 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  system  of  medicine,  but  which 
was  mainly  mere  quackery.  It  was  clear  that  the  East-India  Compa¬ 
ny’s  government  could  obtain  no  native  practitioners  in  the  medical  art 
without  educating  them  in  the  European  method.  Therefore  in  1833- 
'36,  the  government  established  the  Calcutta  Medical  College.  It  was 
at  first  doubted  whether  any  Hindu  students  could  be  found  who  would 
aid  in,  or  even  be  present  at,  dissections,  on  account  of  caste ;  but  the 
offer  of  stipends,  ranging  from  83.50,  $4.50,  to  86  a  month,  brought 
in  an  abundance  of  them.  In  this  college,  the  pupils  learned  that  the 
passions  and  appetites  of  the  human  system  were  not  caused  by  differ¬ 
ent  little  animals  inhabiting  different  places  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
as  they  had  formerly  been  taught. 

The  old  controversy  relating  to  the  medium  of  higher  instruction, 
which  had  lasted  twenty-five  years,  was  closed,  by  a  kind  of  compro¬ 
mise,  in  1839.  The  governor-general  published  an  order,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  “although  English  was  to  be  retained  as  the 
medium  of  higher  instruction  in  European  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science,  the  existing  Oriental  institutions  were  to  be  kept  up  in  full  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  were  to  receive  the  same  encouragement  as  might  be  given 
to  the  students  at  English  institutions.  Vernacular  instruction  was  to 
be  combined  with  English,  full  choice  being  allowed  to  the  pupils  to 

i  attend  whichever  tuition  they  might  individually  prefer.  The  central 
colleges  were  to  be  recruited  by  the  ablest  pupils  from  the  central 
schools.”  The  governor-general  agreed  with  the  committee  in  the 
notion  that  the  government  ought  first  to  seek  to  educate  the  upper 
classes,  though  the  mass  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  neglected  indefi¬ 
nitely;  “but,”  he  added,  “the  hope  of  acting  immediately  and  power¬ 
fully  on  the  poor  peasantry  of  India  is  certainly  far  from  being  strong 
with  me.” 

In  1S40  more  money  was  appropriated  for  educational  purposes,  and 
the  annual  grant  now  amounted  to  nearly  $240,000.  Of  this  sum 
8175,000  was  appropriated  to  the  existing  colleges  and  schools  and  to 
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tlie  other  charges  of  the  department,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
devote  the  remaining  income  to  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  civil- 
engineering,  and  another  of  law  or  natural  philosophy  in  the  Hindu 
College.  By  these  means  G  colleges,  containing  2,117  students,  and  18 
English  schools  with  2,131  students,  were  maintained,  beside  various 
vernacular  schools  in  the  lower  provinces,  in  all  of  which  were  2,077 
pupils. 

The  committee  of  public  instruction  was  abolished  in  1812,  and  a 
c'ouncil  of  education  formed  in  its  place,  in  order  that  the  government 
might  exercise  more  direct  control  over  the  whole  business.  From  time 
to  time  the  schools  in  the  different  provinces  were  successively  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  control  of  the  local  governments.  Up  to  1855  experiments  < 
of  various  kinds  were  made  in  the  interest  of  vernacular  education ; 
but  the  want  of  good  books,  teachers,  and  superintendence  resulted  in 
almost  complete  failure. 

Any  further  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  education 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  like  this.  Hitherto  the  time  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  experiments  and  in  learning  what  really 'ought  to  be  and 
could  be  done. 

The  year  1851  is  memorable  for  a  dispatch  from  the  court  of  directors, 
which  effected  a  great  change  of  policy.  It  is  best  to  let  this  dispatch 
speak  for  itself,  and  accordingly  so  much  of  it  is  copied  here  as  will 
give  a  general  view  of  its  provisions: 

“  We  are  desirous  of  extending  far  more  widely  the  means  of  acquire 
ing  general  European  knowledge  of  a  less  high  order,  but  of  such  a 
character  as  may  be  practically  useful  to  the  people  of  India  in  their 
different  spheres  of  life.  The  wise  abandonment  of  the  early  views 
with  respect  to  native  education,  which  erroneously  pointed  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  languages  of  the  East  as  the  media  for  imparting  European  knowl¬ 
edge,  together  with  the  small  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  which  in  the  then 
financial  condition  of  India  was  at  your  command,  has  led,  we  think, 
to  too  exclusive  a  direction  of  the  efforts  of  government  toward  provid¬ 
ing  the  means  of  acquiring  a  very  high  degree  of  education  for  a  small 
number  of  natives  of  India,  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  what  we 
shall  here  call  the  higher  classes.  We  are  far  from  underrating  the  im¬ 
portance  or  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  the  higher  classes  are  able,  and  willing,  in  many  cases,  to  ; 
bear  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  the  cost  of  their  education,  and  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that,  in  some  parts  of  India,  no  artificial  stimulus 
is  any  longer  required  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  is  conveyed  in  the  government  Anglo-vernacular  colleges.  We 
have,  by  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  colleges,  pointed  out 
the  manner  in  which  a  liberal  education  is  to  be  obtained,  and  assisted 
them  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  the  public  funds.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  are  now  prepared  to  give,  by  sanctioning  the  establishment 
of  universities,  full  development  to  the  highest  course  of  education  to  c 
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which  the  natives  of  India  or  any  other  country  can  aspire ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  by  the  division  of  university  degrees  and  distinctions  into  differ- 
i  ent  branches,  the  exertions  of  highly- educated  men  will  be  directed  to 
the  studies  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  various  active  profes¬ 
sions  of  life. 

“Our  attention  should  now  be  directed  to  a  consideration, if  possible 
still  more  important,  and  one  which  has  been  hitherto,  we  are  bound  to 
admit,  too  much  neglected,  namely,  how  useful  and  practical  knowledge, 
suited  to  every  station  in  life,  may  be  best  conveyed  to  tire  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  obtaining  any  education 
worthy  of  the  name  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  and  we  desire  to  see 
>  the  active  measures  of  government  more  especially  directed,  for  the 
future,  to  this  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  ready  to  sanc¬ 
tion  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.  Schools — whose  object 
should  not  be  to  train  highly  a  few  youths,  but  to  provide  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  now  exist  for  the  acquisition  of  such  an  improved  educa¬ 
tion  as  will  make  those  who  possess  it  more  useful  members  of  society 
in  every  condition  of  life — should  exist  in  every  district  of  India.” 

A  part  of  this  dispatch,  which  provides  for  aiding  missionary  and 
other  non-government  schools,  I  cannot  find,  but  as  the  rules  for  the 
grant-in-aid  will  be  spoken  of  again,  they  may  here  be  passed  over. 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  the  experiments  that  had  been 
made,  the  scattered  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  persons,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  missionary  schools  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  had  resulted  in 
’the  establishment  of  many  schools  of  various  grades.  All,  however, 
was  but  a  commencement  of  the  work  of  national  education.  That  what 
was  to  be  done,  if  possible,  may  be  estimated,  the  following  table  is 
inserted.  The  absolute  correctness  of  it  cannot  be  guaranteed,  but  it 
is  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 


Area  and  population  of  the  provinces  of  British  India. 


Province. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Bengal . . 

Madras . 

239,  591 

141,  746 

142,  042 
83,  785 

102,  001 
84, 162 
24,  060 
98,  881 
16,  960 
2,  400 

40,  352,  960 
26,  539,  052 
12,  889, 106 
30,  086,  898 
17,  596,  752 
7,  985,  411 
11,  220,  747 

Bombay  and  Sind . 

Northwestern  provinces .  . 

Punjab . 

Central  provinces . 

Onde . 

British  Burmah . 

The  Berass . 

Coorg . 

112,  952 

Total . 

935,  628 

*151,  467,  436 

— 

E 


*  Nearly  1G2  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
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These  figures  will  be  interesting  to  an  American  reader,  as  showing 
the  extent  of  the  British  East-India  empire.  They  are  supposed  to  un¬ 
derstate  some  of  the  provinces,  especially  Bengal,  and  they  do  not  include 
those  considerable  portions  of  Hindustan  and  Burmah  still  belonging  to 
native  rulers. 

All  the  above-mentioned  provinces  have  lieutenant-governors  or  com¬ 
missioners  placed  over  them,  subordinate  to  the  governor-general. 
Since  1859  the  administration  of  school-affairs  has  been  committed  to 
these  local  governments.  There  are  unimportant  differences  of  details 
among  them,  but  the  governing  principle  of  all  is  the  same.  The  general 
system  of  instruction  and  supervision,  which  has  grown  up  under  these 
authorities  since  1859,  is  now  to  be  sketched.  We  will  begin  with — 

Village  schools. — These  in  some  degree  correspond  to  the  district- 
schools  of  America;  that  is,  they  are  intended  for  the  elementary  in¬ 
struction  of  all  classes  of  boys.  But  little  beyond  readiug,  writing,  and 
the  elements  of  arithmetic  is  taught  in  them.  I  have  before  me  the 
last  published  report  of  public  instruction  in  the  Northwestern  prov¬ 
inces,  giving  much  more  complete  information  on  this  subject  than  I  can 
at  present  gather  from  the  other  local  governments ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nearly  the  same  average  number  of  such  schools  will  be  found 
in  those  governments  compared  with  the  population,  and  that  all  have 
the  same  general  character.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  there 
were  3,335  of  the  lowest  class  of  schools  in  the  Northwestern  provinces. 
There  were  on  the  rolls  119,384  pupils.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  92,380;  of  these,  35  were  studying  English,  and  14,052  were  learn¬ 
ing  either  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Sanskrit — only  46  the  last.  The  remainder 
learned  the  vernaculars  only.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  aided 
by  the  government,  and  their  work  is  inspected,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  by 
government-officers.  The  better  teachers  are  rewarded  by  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  higher  grade  of  schools. 

There  is  also  a  higher  class  of  village-schools,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
circles  of  the  lower,  offering  more  advantages.  Pupils  who  wish  to  re¬ 
main  under  instruction,  and  to  pass  beyond  the  grade  of  the  lower  and 
more  numerous  schools,  are  promoted  to  these  central  schools.  The 
report  gives  the  number  of  these  schools  as  209 ;  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  9,021 ;  learning  English,  389.  In  these  schools  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  grammar  are  taught. 

If  we  com  [tare  these,  the  common-schools  of  the  country,  with  the 
population,  we  have  this  result :  There  are  3,544  schools  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  30,0SG,S98;  giving  one  school  for  about  8,489  inhabitants.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  is  a  fraction  less  than  29 — not 
comparing  very  well  with  American  schools,  in  many  of  which  are  hun¬ 
dreds.  This  gives  us  substantially  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  government-schools ;  for  the  number  at¬ 
tending  higher  schools  is  not  sufficient  to  greatly  influence  the  great  body 
of  the  population.  The  people  of  the  Northwestern  provinces  are,  on 
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the  whole,  of  a  better  class  than  those  of  the  more  southern  provinces, 
and  consequently  tlie  schools  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  character  than 
the  rural  schools  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  Therefore,  if  we  take 
the  educational  work  in  these  provinces  as  a  specimen,  our  estimate  of 
the  whole  will  be  sure  not  to  err  in  the  direction  of  depreciation. 

Middle  and  higher  schools. — Of  these  there  are  23  in  the  Northwestern 
provinces.  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  number  in 
the  other  local  governments,  but  am  safe  in  saying  that  they  are  not  in 
excess  of  these  according  to  population.  These  23  schools  have  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  2,309  pupils.  These  schools  are  of  a  rather 
high  order,  giving  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  the  elements  of 
‘  science  and  the  mathematics.  All  the  pupils  study  English  more  or 
less ;  400  Arabic ;  637  Persian ;  and  the  vernaculars  are  extensively 
cultivated.  All  of  this  class  of  schools  are  in  the  cities  and  principal 
towns,  corresponding  to  our  county-towns,  though  representing  a  muc  h 
larger  area  and  a  vast  population. 

Colleges. — In  the  Northwestern  provinces  there  are  three  of  these — 
at  Agra,  Barcily,  and  Benares.  They  have  ou  their  rolls  1,145  names  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  1,084.  The  best  teachers  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained — frequently  graduates  of  the  English  and  Scotch  universities — 
are  employed,  and  are  well  paid.  Here  pupils  are  qualified  for  uni¬ 
versity-examinations  ;  not  merely  for  the  entrance-examination,  but 
those  that  are  required  for  all  the  degrees.  The  colleges  very  nearly 
compare  with  our  best  male  academies,  and  are  superior  to  some  of  our 
colleges. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  annual  cost  of  these  three  institutions. 
The  government,  in  the  year  covered  by  the  last  report,  expended  ou 
the  Agra  college  about  $26,391 ;  ou  the  college  at  Barcily  about  the 
same  sura  ;  and  on  that  at  Benares  $39,069.  The  three  had  an  income, 
from  endowments,  subscriptions,  fees,  &c.,  of  $19,0S2.  The  average  cost 
of  educating  each  pupil  for  a  year  is  nearly  $68. 

In  the  other  provinces,  excluding  Madras  and  Bombay,  there  are 
seven  other  colleges  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  three  above 
mentioned.  In  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  several 
more  ;  but  their  exact  number  is  not  known  to  me.  Their  general  char¬ 
acter  is  the  same. 

Universities. — In  each  of  the  three  great  presidencies  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity — at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  They  are  not  institutions 
for  giving  instruction.  The  government-colleges,  and  all  schools  that 
submit  to  government-inspection,  are  affiliated  with  them,  and  may 
send  up  students  for  the  entrance-  and  degree-examinations.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  and  diplomas  given  to  successful  candidates  are  valuable,  be¬ 
cause  the  examinations  are  not  shams,  but  real  tests  of  learning ;  and 
because  the  government  takes  care  to  give  employment  to  the  grad¬ 
uates  if  they  wish  it.  Of  those  who  have  hitherto  gone  up  for  exami¬ 
nation,  more  have  failed  than  have  passed.  The  examinations  for  en- 
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trance  include  English,  some  second  language,  mathematics,  logic,  and 
physical  science.  For  some  of  these  there  are  alternative  studies- 
Special  schools  of  law,  medicine,  civil-engineering,  &c.,  are  connected 
with  the  universities,  and  their  graduates  receive  appropriate  degrees. 

A  new  university-college  is  projected  at  Allahabad,  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Northwestern  provinces.  Probably  this  new  institu¬ 
tion  will  become  a  fourth  university. 

It  will  occur  to  experienced  educators  in  America  that  the  plau  of 
these  universities  is  one  worth  studying.  If  our  degrees  and  honorary 
distinctions  were  conferred  by  a  senatus  selected  from  the  best  pro¬ 
fessors  in  our  best  institutions,  and  not  by  every  little  concern  that  can 
get  a  charter  of  incorporation,  they  would  be  worth  something  ;  and  the 
ambition  to  obtain  them  would  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  sustained  and 
superior  scholarship. 

Affiliated  colleges  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  certain  elevated 
standard  ;  and  those  which  would  not  affiliate  themselves  with  the 
university  would  fall  under  just  suspicion  of  mediocrity.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  such  arrangement  can  be  made  without  a  dash  of 
despotism  in  the  civil  government. 

Special  institutions. — Beside  the  old  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  others  have  been  founded  at  Madras,. 
Bombay,  and  Labour,  in  the  Punjab.  In  some  of  these,  two  classes  of 
pupils  are  taught — one  in  English,  for  first-class  physicians  and  sur. 
geons  ;  the  second  in  the  vernacular,  for  subordinate  positions  in  the 
medical  service.  The  government-pupils  in  these  schools  are  supported 
by  stipends,  and  are  bound  to  accept  service  under  the  government  if 
required. 

Law-classes  are  formed  at  the  presidency-towns  and  at  Allahabad. 

In  all  India  there  are-special  schools  for  civil-engineering  and  similar 
work.  They  are  interesting  and  important,  furnishing  much-needed 
assistants  in  many  government-works,  and  introducing  material  im¬ 
provements  in  all  the  mechanical  arts. 

There  are  also  a  few  normal-schools — an  entirely  new  thing  in  this 
country,  the  influence  of  which  for  good  can  scarcely  be  calculated  ;  for 
school-teaching  was  formerly  the  only  trade  which  it  was  thought  un¬ 
necessary  to  learn.  Any  man  who  could  read,  even  if  so  old  and  worn 
out  that  he  could  do  nothing  else,  was  thought  fit  to  teach  ;  but  nqw 
the  people  are  fast  coming  to  inquire  whether  a  man  knows  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  most  new  of  all  things  relating  to  education  in  this  country  is  a 
normal-school  for  females.  We  are  beginning  to  have  these.  But  the 
mention  of  them  is  an  anticipation  of  the  subject  of  female  education,  of 
which  I  am  to  speak  separately  hereafter. 
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MISSIONARY  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  missionaries  in  India  early  perceived  the  advantage  to  their  own 
cause  of  offering  instruction  in  true  science  to  the  natives.  The  matter 
presented  itself  to  them  as  a  duty  that  they  owed  to  the  ignorant,  and 
also  as  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  showing  to  the  Hindus  the  utter 
falsehood  of  their  religious  books  ;  since  the  most  monstrous  fables 
were  taught  in  them,  in  place  of  true  natural  science.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  was  taught  by  the  Hindu  books  and  teachers,  we  may 
cite  what  Bishop  Heber  witnessed  in  the  Sanskrit  College,  at  Benares, 
in  1824.  The  bishop  was  present  at  a  lecture  on  astronomy.  The  lec¬ 
turer  produced  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  identified  Mount  Meru  with  the 
north  pole  ;  while  under  the  southern  pole  he  declared  the  tortoise 
rested  and  supported  the  earth.  He  showed  to  the  young  students  how 
the  southern  hemisphere  was  uninhabitable ;  how  Padalon  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  globe  ;  how  the  sun  went  round  the  earth  once  in 
every  day,  and  how  by  an  equally  continuous  motion  he  visited  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  monstrous  doctrine  was  taught  as  divine 
revelation.  To  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Hindu  scientific  books  was 
equally  to  destroy  that  of  their  religious  books.  It  was  for  this  very 
purpose  that  the  missionaries  came  and  labored  here. 

The  first  missionary  school  of  which  I  find  any  account  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Chinsurah,  not  far  from  Calcutta,  in  1814,  by  Mr.  Bobert  May, 
a  missionary.  Some  smaller  schools  were  affiliated  with  it.  These 
schools  were  conducted  with  such  success  that  in  1S16  the  government 
granted  $300  a  month  to  aid  them,  and  afterward  increased  the  grant 
to  $400.  This  was  the  first  money  granted  in  aid  of  a  school  not  es¬ 
tablished  by  government. 

About  this  time  Carey,  Marshman,  and  their  associates  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  mission  at  Serampore,  began  to  prepare  school-books,  established 
twenty  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta,  and  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  cause  of  education  which  has  been  continually  operating  to  this 
day.  It  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  say  what  would  have  been  done  by 
one  party  without  the  influence  of  another.  TCe  cannot  conjecture 
what  the  government  would  have  done  about  public  education  had  the 
missionaries  done  nothing  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  in  this  country 
that  it  would  have  been  very  little.  The  government  was  in  dreadful 
fear  that  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  would  think  the  authorities 
not  neutral  on  the  subject  of  religion.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  government-schools  were  at  first  established  partly  to  convince 
the  natives  that  there  was  no  design  to  overthrow  their  religion  ;  and 
that  teaching  like  that  of  the  astronomical  lecture  at  Benares  was  per¬ 
mitted  with  the  same  design. 

Every  mission  of  any  consequence  in  India  has  zealously  entered  upon 
the  work  of  education.  The  great  institution  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  at  Calcutta,  under  Hr.  Duff;  similar  colleges  in  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  less  known  but  not  less  influential  institutions  through- 
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out  the  country,  hare  directly  educated  very  maDy  hundreds  of  young' 
men,  and  have  indirectly  stimulated  the  government  to  greater  efforts, 
beside  having  provoked  the  natives  in  some  places  to  setup  and  endow 
schools,  in  order  to  have  their  children  taught  without  the  fear  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  missionary  institutions 
also  aided  materially  to  decide  the  old  and  fierce  controversy  between 
the  Orientalists  and  the  advocates  of  European  learning.  They  took 
little  part  in  the  war  of  words,  but  they  acted — taught  science  through 
the  English  and  the  vernaculars,  and  furnished  examples  of  progress 
that  compelled  imitation.  A  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Marshman,  relative  to 
vernacular  education,  in  1816,  seems  to  have  been  the  seed  from  which 
grew  the  celebrated  dispatch  of  1854,  establishing  the  present  govern¬ 
mental  system ;  and  whether  or  not  the  one  suggested  the  other,  the 
dates  show  how  much  sooner  the  missionaries  arrived  at  sound  views 
than  the  government.  The  first  missionary  college  was  founded  at  Ser- 
ampore,  in  ISIS;  and  all  later  have  been  but  imitations  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  it.  The  Free-Church  missionary,  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  still 
living  and  laboring,  has  perhaps  exercised  greater  influence  on  popular 
and  high  education  than  any  other  man;  though  if  space  and  the  object 
of  this  paper  allowed  it,  many  other  names — several  of  them  American — 
ought  to  be  joined  with  those  here  distinguished. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  natives  have  set  up  and  endowed 
schools.  Among  them  that  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  at  Bombay, 
ought  to  be  specially  mentioned.  We  visited  and  examined  it  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1872.  We  found  the  head-master  to  be  a  Brahman  from  Gujeiat. 
The  pupils  were  all  Parsees  or  fire-worshipers,  and  over  500  in  num¬ 
ber.  We  examined  the  first  class,  consisting  of  over  twenty  young  men, 
in  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes ,  and  found  them  almost  perfect  in  it. 
Beside  this  central  school,  Sir  Jamsetjee’s  foundation  supports  26  branch- 
schools  ill  various  places  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  All  these  schools 
have  above  2,000  pupils.  Sir  Jamsetjee  and  his  lady  gave  about  $165,000 
to  found  the  Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,  to  which  these  schools 
belong;  and  others  of  the  same  community  added  some  $20,000  to  the 
fund.  The  government  of  India  is  trustee  for  the  fund,  paying  6  per 
cent,  interest  on  it. 

At  Agra,  in  the  Northwestern  provinces,  some  Hindus  became  angry 
at  the  persistent  teaching  of  Christianity  in  the  Church  Missionary  Col¬ 
lege,  and  set  up  one  of  their  own.  This  sort  of  thing  is  often  attempted — 
sometimes  succeeding,  and  sometimes  dying  away  after  a  smart  but  fit¬ 
ful  effort. 

Aided  schools. — These  belong  to  missionaries  and  other  non-govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  Under  certain  conditions  about  half  the  monthly  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  school  conducted  by  missionaries  or  private  parties  may 
be  drawn  from  the  government.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  to  give  all  the  details  of  these  conditions.  They  are  similar  in  all 
the  local  governments,  but  not  quite  identical.  In  general  they  are — 
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1.  That  the  schools  shall  be  subject  to  government-inspection,  in  every 
respect,  and  be  well  conducted. 

2.  That  if  they  wish  to  prepare  students  for  university-examinations, 
they  must  use  the  books  prescribed  in  the  curriculum. 

3.  That  certain  accounts  be  properly  kept,  and  reports  made. 

Several  schools  for  European  and  Eurasian  (mixed  blood)  children 

are  aided,  but  they  are  very  few  iu  comparison  with  the  native 
schools.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  schools  of  all  grades 
that  are  aided  in  all  India.  A  general  estimate  may  be  made  of  their 
number  by  stating  what  it  is  in  the  Northwestern  provinces  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  population  ;  but  even  then  some  deduction  should  be  made  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  these  provinces  are  in  advance  of  most  other 
parts  of  India  in  schools  and  in  most  other  things.  It  has  been  the 
happiness  of  these  provinces,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  to  have 
lieutenant-governors  of  great  political  knowledge  and  high  moral  and 
religious  character,  and  to  have  them  hold  office  for  considerable 
periods.  The  number  of  missionary  colleges  aided  in  the  Northwestern 
provinces  is  3 ;  native,  1.  The  number  of  aided  schools  of  the  highest 
rank  below  colleges  is  12,  almost  all  of  which  are  missionary  institutions. 
Aided  schools  of  the  middle  classes  are  75,  of  which  49  are  under  the 
direction  of  missionaries.  There  are  also  G3  Anglo-vernacular  schools 
of  a  lower  grade  aided,  but  the  reports  do  not  distinguish  their  man¬ 
agement  as  missionary  or  otherwise.  Of  a  still  lower  class  37  are  aided  ; 
and  of  these  all  seem  to  be  under  the  care  of  missionaries. 

Let  it  be  noticed  that  all  these  schools  are  in  the  Northwestern  prov¬ 
inces,  and  among  about  30,000,000  of  people ;  and  that  all  of  British 
India  contains  151,000,000,  among  whom  are  similar  aided  schools,  more 
or  less. 

Missionariesmre  divided  iu  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  govern¬ 
ment-aid,  and  several  have  rejected  it.  Many  of  the  unaided  schools  are 
of  a  high  character,  and  veiy  many  are  merely  elementary  vernacular 
schools,  taught  for  the  sake  of  bringing  Christian  books  and  teaching  to 
bear  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  these  unaided  schools.  Some  missionaries  say  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment-inspectors  are  troublesome,  and  attempt  too  much  control,  and 
that  they  report  unfavorably  of  a  school  in  which  as  much  time  is  given 
to  religious  instruction  as  the  missionary  thinks  it  necessary  to  give.  It 
may  be  believed  that  all  this  depends  on  the  personal  character  and  pre¬ 
possessions  of  the  inspector.  Great  objection  is  also  made  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  some  of  the  books  that  are  prescribed  for  university-examina¬ 
tions,  as  idolatrous,  frivolous,  and  impure.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
this  complaint  against  books  is  more  just  in  regard  to  the  Madras  presi¬ 
dency  than  in  other  provinces.  Extracts  have  been  published  from  the 
school-books  of  that  presidency  that  are  exceedingly  offensive — so  much 
so  that,  if  they  were  published  in  America,  the  vender  would  be  crimi¬ 
nally  prosecuted.  Although  the  government  has  always  professed  to 
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maintain  religious  neutrality  in  schools  as  well  as  in  all  other  depart¬ 
ments,  yet  the  fact  has  often  been  noticed  that  books,  in  which  the  truth 
of  Islamism  or  Hinduism  is  taken  for  granted  have  been  freely  used,  while 
all  mention  of  Christianity  must  be  carefully  avoided,  so  that  the  neu¬ 
trality  consisted  in  ignoring  Christianity  only.  Government-officers 
have  taken  extreme  pains  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  the  natives,  and 
have  not  seemed  to  care  if  they  did  this  by  actual  unfairness  to  their 
own  professed  religion.  Missionaries  have  objected  to  this — that  it 
leads  native  boys  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Europeans  do  not 
really  believe  their  own  religion.  In  consequence  of  these  objections, 
several  important  institutions  have  rejected  the  grant-in-aid.  Probably 
they  are  wrong;  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  remain  under  gov¬ 
ernment-patronage  and  complain  vigorously  of  the  evils  connected  with 
it.  These  evils  are  in  the  course  of  being  removed. 

In  all  the  aided  institutions  of  the  Northwestern  provinces  14,730 
boys  are  enrolled. 


FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 

All  that  has  already  been  said  relates  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
boys  and  young  men.  Until  recently,  scarcely  one  respectable  woman 
in  ten  thousand  learned  to  read  or  write,  to  use  any  musical  instrument, 
to  draw,  or  practice  any  of  the  accomplishments  that  grace  the  ladies 
of  Christian  countries.  Some  of  the  bad  women  of  the  cities,  having 
no  restraints  and  much  curiosity,  learned  something,  and  occasionally 
one  acquired  nearly  all  the  knowledge  that  was  accessible.  I  once  knew 
of  one  who  very  much  reminded  me  of  what  we  read  about  Aspasia,  and 
a  few  others  of  the  olden  time.  But  other  women  were  kept  in  igno¬ 
rance — the  poor  by  their  poverty,  and  the  more  rich  by  the  jealous  fears 
of  their  husbands.  Twenty  years  ago  all  Hindustani  men  thought  and 
said  that  if  a  woman  could  read  and  write,  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
illicit  correspondence  with  some  one.  All  the  people  also  held  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  for  a  respectable  girl  or  woman  to  learn  literature  or 
accomplishments,  because  the  bad  women  cultivated  them.  Ignorance 
was  thus  esteemed  to  be  the  safeguard  of  both  rank  and  chastity.  There 
was  also  another  objection  to  teaching  women  to  read,  which  had  much 
more  appearance  of  reason  in  it — existing  books  of  native  literature  were 
too  corrupt  to  be  put  into  their  hands.  The  books  of  any  country,  where 
the  women  do  not  read,  and  where  the  two  sexes  are  expected  never  to 
meet  and  speak  of  what  is  written  and  read,  are  always  full  of  moral 
filth.  Most  people  in  Christian  lands  never  think  how  much  they  owe 
to  the  fact  that  our  authors  always  write  with  the  consciousness  that 
women  are  readers.  Of  course,  teaching  the  women  to  read  here  would 
tend  to  the  cure  of  this  evil;  but  the  step  from  one  state  of  things  to 
the  other  was  fearful.  A  very  great  change  is  now  inaugurated.  It  will 
be  well  to  look  back  to  its  beginnings. 

The  government  did  nothing  relating  to  female  education  previous  to 
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1850,  though  charitable  societies  had  done  something.  In  1821  Miss 
Cooke  (afterward  Mrs.  Wilson)  was  sent  out  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
y  School-Society  to  teach  female  children  in  Calcutta.  In  1S2G  she  had 
30  schools  with  600  pupils.  They  were  then  gathered  into  a  central 
school  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies’  Society  for  Fative  Female  Educa¬ 
tion.  Various  missionary  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  with 
some  effect,  though  it  has  been  everywhere  a  terrible  task  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  and  inertia  of  the  people.  In  1819  orders  were  issued  to 
the  council  of  education  to  include  female  schools  in  their  plans,  since 
which  time,  by  patient  effort,  the  native  mind  has  become  so  far  en¬ 
lightened  that  it  is  possible  to  have  female  schools  almost  anywhere. 
VEhe  persistent  efforts  of  missionaries  and  other  benevolent  persons 
overcame  the  fears  that  were  entertained  by  the  government  in  regard 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  on  this  subject. 

For  a  long  time  girls  could  not  be  induced  to  attend  schools  without 
being  paid  for  it.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  would  not  attend  for  any 
consideration,  and  the  poorer  said  they  must  keep  their  girls  at  home 
to  earn  something,  unless  they  could  be  paid  for  going  to  school. 
Therefore  missionaries  and  others  gave  each  pupil  a  small  copper  coin 
daily.  The  first  female  school  with  which  I  had  personal  acquaintance 
kept  suits  of  clothes  for  the  girls,  who  came  with  their  dirty  home- 
dress,  sometimes  with  nearly  no  dress,  and  put  on  the  school-dress, 
which  they  wore  during  school-hours,  when  they  resumed  their  own 
qlothes.  More  than  one  pupil  ran  away  home  with  the  school-clothes, 
and  never  came  again.  Even  now  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  attend¬ 
ance.  The  practice  of  paying  the  girls  has  been  discontinued,  but  the 
teachers  often,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  places  by  securing  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  pupils,  give  the  poorer  girls  something.  This  happens 
in  both  government  and  missionary  schools.  The  government-schools 
are  more  easily  kept  up  than  others,  for  two  reasons — the  people  are  not 
afraid  that  the  girls  will  be  made  Christians,  because  the  government 
teachers  and  books  are  all  positively  heathen,  or  quite  destitute  of 
all  religion,  and  the  government-officers  can  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  landholders  that  missionaries  cannot.  The  people  can  be  made  to 
hope  that  their  taxes  will  be  lighter  if  they  please  the  authorities.  In 
y  some  parts  of  the  country  resort  is  had  to  a  curious  compliance  with  an 
f  old  custom  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  daughters  of  people  of  some 
i  pretension  to  gentility.  In  the  houses  of  such  people  the  women  are 
placed  behind  a  curtain  when  male  visitors  are  received.  Even  the 
physician  is  asked  to  feel  the  pulse  in  a  wrist  protruded  from  under 
the  curtain.  In  the  school  such  a  curtain  is  used  to  screen  the  high- 
class  girls  from  the  male  teacher  or  inspector. 

From  the  reports  before  me  I  find  that  there  are  in  all  India  about 
1,000  girls’  schools  supported  by  the  government.  How  many  mission¬ 
ary  schools  there  may  be  I  have  no  means  of  learning,  but  probably  in 
(  all  500.  Government-reports  do  not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  qualifica- 
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tions,  faithfulness,  and  honesty  of  the  Hindu  teachers,  nor  of  the  attend¬ 
ance  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  Some  inspectors  say  that  many  teacli- 
ers  gather  alot  of  girls  for  the  day  of  inspection  who  never  attend  at  any  ( 
other  time;  and  if  the  inspector’s  visit  is  unexpected,  and  very  few  girls  ’ 
are  found,  the  teacher  always  has  ingenious  excuses — there  is  a  wed¬ 
ding,  or  a  dinner,  &c. 

But  with  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  in  view,  we  may  say 
this  is  a  beginning!  In  such  a  country  as  India  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  try  all  plans,  to  keep  trying,  and  to  wait.  We  are  making 
progress.  Single  instances  of  distinguished  success  encourage  us.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta,  where  European  instruction  has  longest 
been  offered,  the  difficulties  are  nearly  at  an  end. 

Zenana-work . — The  apartments  for  the  women  in  native  houses  are 
called  the  zenana.  Hence  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  instruct  married 
women  are  called  the  zenana-work.  In  and  near  Calcutta  some  of  the 
richer  Hindus  hire  female  teachers  to  come  to  their  houses  and  instruct  | 
their  women.  This  is  not  an  extensive  work,  but  promising.  Mission¬ 
ary  ladies  all  over  India  are  taking  up  this  work,  carrying  human  learn-  jl 
ing  and  the  Gospel  to  the  secluded  women.  Some  ladies  have  been  sent  Hi 
from  England  and  America  for  this  special  purpose,  and  are  having  en-  I 
couraging  success,  gaining  admittance  continually  to  new  families. 
Some  of  these  ladies  are  regularly-educated  physicians.  Female  mis-  i 
sionaries  will  hereafter  have  their  hands  full  of  work  as  directly  impor-  i 
taut  as  that  of  their  husbands. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Each  province  has  a  director  of  public  instruction,  inspectors  of  cir-  ; 
cles  or  divisions,  and  sub-inspectors.  These  visit  all  schools  and  report. 

A  report  is  made  annually  by  each  director  to  the  chief  civil  officer  of  i 
the  government  under  which  he  acts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  one 
inspector  of  female  schools  is  a  Christian  woman. 

The  directors  are  gentlemen  of  high  qualifications  and  well  paid. 
Their  remarks,  and  those  of  the  inspectors,  are  very  free  and  personal. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  desire  to  make  a  good  report  when  it  is 
not  deserved,  and  the  semi-despotic  system  under  which  we  live  here 
is  highly  favorable  to  honesty  in  this  respect.  An  inspector  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  votes  of  teachers  and  their  friends  for  his  continuance 
in  office. 

WAYS  AND  WEANS. 

Many  of  the  government  colleges  and  schools  have  endowments  for 
professorships  and  scholarships,  which  aid  in  their  support.  Bich  na¬ 
tives,  “  for  the  sake  of  a  name,”  as  they  themselves  say,  have  given 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  Testimonials,  in  the  way 
of  monuments  in  memory  of  distinguished  men,  have  been  used  to 
found  schools,  professorships,  and  scholarships.  It  is  worth  asking,  if 
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this  -would  not  be  a  good  way  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  men 
in  America,  instead  of  building  useless  columns  of  masonry  ? 
i  The  government  gives^direct  contributions  from  its  general  treasury 
to  its  own  schools,  and  to  aid  private  schools  that  permit  government- 
inspection. 

There  is  also  a  tax  levied  upon  land  and  in  municipalities,  which 
furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  schools. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  government  can  afford  to  do  much  more  than  it 
'  is  now  doing.  If  education  is  to  reach  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
means  must  be  provided,  the  sources  of  which  are  not  now  visible. 
The  income  of  all  schools  from  the  government  may  be  stated  to  be, 
jnearly — 

Imperial  grant .  83,  2S5,  500 

Local  land-taxes . 78G,  500 

Municipal  taxes .  55,  500 

Total .  81,127,500 

Compare  this  with  the  population  of  all  the  provinces  of  British  India 
and  Burmah,  and  we  find  it  is  a  sum  pitifully  small.  The  population  is, 
in  round  numbers,  151,000,000  ;  and  this  sum  divided  among  that  num¬ 
ber  of  people  gives  one  dollar  annually  to  educate  about  thirty-six  per¬ 
sons. 


REMARKS. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  any  of  the  statements  made  in  this 
review,  to  censure  the  government-officials  in  this  country.  With  the 
means  at  their  command,  and  the  people  so  sunken  in  poverty  and 
inertness,  and  so  contented  with  their  ignorance,  no  officer  can  do 
more.  We  must  wait  till  the  influence  of  the  education  now  being  given 
shall  bring  the  great  mass  of  the  people  up  to  just  notions  of  the  value 
of  knowledge.  Where  schools  already  exist,  both  government  and  mis- 
|  sionary,  in  many  cases  double  the  present  number  of  pupils  might  be 
taught  with  a  very  slight  increase  of  expense  ;  but  the  people  do  not  care 
to  send  their  children.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  desire  to 
|  be  educated  is  spreading  among  the  people.  At  present  education  is  val¬ 
ued  according  to  the  wages  it  will  enable  a  person  to  earn  ;  but  we  may 
hope  that  gradually  higher  and  more  noble  views  of  it  may  prevail. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  a  missionary ;  and  some  persons  may  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  has  overstated  the  influence  and  importance  of  missionary 
institutions.  To  avoid  this  danger  he  has  said  less  than  he  believes  to 
be  just.  But  he  may  here  introduce  the  testimony  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan, 
formerly  employed  as  a  civilian  in  this  country  and  since  in  important 
posts  in  the  government  of  England.  He  says :  u  The  missionaries, 
even  in  their  secular  capacity,  form  a  most  important  element  in  the  en- 
f  lightemnent  and  improvement  of  India,  especially  in  the  assistance  they 
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give  to  the  formation  of  a  vernacular  literature.  They  have  happily  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance,  in  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  the  natives  of 
India,  of  the  vernacular  languages  and  literature,  and  they  are  directing 
great  attention  to  them.  They  are  cultivating  them  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  very  valuable  literature,  which  will  be  of  a  highly  pure 
and  very  valuable  kind,  quite  independently  of  its  religious  usefulness.” 
When  a  Presbyterian  missionary  once  thanked  the  late  Mr.  Thomason, 
then  lieutenant-governor  of  the  ^Northwestern  provinces,  for  a  donation 
of  $500  to  aid  a  missionary  school,  his  honor  said :  u  Do  not  speak  of  it 
as  if  you  were  under  obligation.  You  are  a  coadjutor  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  agent  of  men  who  wish  that  doue  which  they  themselves 
cannot  do.  It  belongs  to  us,  for  whom  you  work,  to  thank  you.”  Testi-  y 
monies  to  the  usefulness  of  missionary  institutions  might  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent  were  this  the  place  for  them. 

On  the  subject  of  school-books  much  might  be  said  for  which  we  have 
no  space.  The  character  of  some  of  the  books  used  in  public  schools 
has  been  alluded  to  already.  They  are  stories  and  poems  by  native 
authors,  and  immensely  popular  among  the  natives.  They  are  good  in 
regard  to  grammar  and  idiomatic  turns  of  expression.  Their  descrip¬ 
tions  are  highly  artistic.  For  all  these  reasons  the  conductors  of  schools 
have  allowed  them  to  be  used ;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  reasons 
is,  that  formerly  there  were  absolutely  no  books  that  had  the  merits  of 
these  and  were  free  from  their  abominations.  This  has  all  along  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  conscientious  government-officers,  mission- 
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aries,  and  other  decent  persons,  who  had  anything  to  do  with  schools. 

There  was  also  an  entire  want  of  text-books  for  nearly  all  branches  of 
European  science.  Even  for  pupils  learning  English  it  was  necessary 
to  adapt  the  class-books  to  the  country. 

To  supply  this  want  various  plans  were  tried.  At  first  the  committee 
of  public  instruction,  in  their  zeal  for  Orientalism,  offered  to  pay  for 
translations  of  European  scientific  books  into  Arabic  and  Sanskrit! 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  government-service  tried  their  hands  in 
preparing  books.  In  some  instances  the  government  has  paid  for  work 
of  this  kind.  It  has  also  established  depots,  at  which  it  has  kept  for 
sale  imported  books,  translations,  and  critically-prepared  editions  of 
native  works.  But  the  tinges  of  heathenism  and  heathenish  immorality  ; 
still  remained.  Missionaries  and  others,  regretting  the  want  and  its  ' 
miserable  supply,  began  to  prepare  books ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  some  combination  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  system,  and  to 
make  an  accessible  market  for  the  books.  Therefore  school-book  socie¬ 
ties  were  formed  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  which  have  done 
very  much  to  remedy  the  old  evils. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  English  residents  in  India  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  connection  with  these  school-book  societies,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  to  promote  the  proper  education  of  the  people.  While  some 
Europeans  seem  to  become  half  heathen  in  this  country,  others  feel 
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keenly  the  evils  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  try  in  every  way  to 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  In  speaking  of  the  agencies 
ithat  have  combined  to  produce  present  results,  the  influence  of  these 
persons  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  though  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  statistics.  Among  other  things  that  they  have  done,  we  may 
mention  the  organization  of  several  associations  something  like  Ameri¬ 
can  village-lyceums,  in  which  educated  natives  have  been  induced  to 
take  a  part.  In  these  associations  literary,  historical,  political,  and  social 
questions  are  discussed.  Some  of  these  societies  are  short-lived,  ceasing 
to  exist  almost  as  soon  as  the  leading  man  is  removed  from  the  station  ; 
others  have  vitality  enough  to  remain  a  long  time.  Old  Hindu  customs 
joften  get  handled  roughly  in  these  discussions  ;  and  the  doings  of  the 
government  are  often  criticised  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  the  action 
of  the  public  men  of  the  land. 

On  the  subject  of  caste,  as  affecting  the  schools,  no  better  place  could 
be  found  for  a  remark  than  this.  For  a  long  time  the  government  itself 
thought  that  the  low  castes  need  not  be  educated,  and  even  so  lately  as- 
1871  a  commissioner  says  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  put  into  the  heads 
of  the  low  people  notions,  by  teaching  them  to  read,  that  would  make 
them  discontented  with  their  present  condition,  from  which  they  cannot 
emerge.  All  the  upper  classes  of  the  people  cordially  approved  of  this 
policy.  It  agreed  with  their  prejudices.  When  low-caste  boys  began 
to  enter  the  schools,  the  others  declared  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  being  associated  with  them ;  said  they  could  not  sit  in 
aie  same  class  without  religious  pollution ;  and  many  left  the  schools. 
In  many  cases  they  carried  their  point,  and  had  the  low  boys  excluded. 
Missionaries  and  a  few  teachers  resisted  this  injustice,  allowed  malcon¬ 
tents  to  leave,  and  finally  gained  a  great  victory.  How  all  castes  who 
wish  to  do  so  are  free  to  attend  the  schools,  and  to  gain  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  education. 

I  We  may  believe  that  in  America  the  bearing  of  education  on  Christi¬ 
anity  in  this  country  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest.  A  community 
of  indigenous  Christians  is  growing  up.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  1. 
The  descendants  of  Europeans  and  natives.  2.  The  native  Christians. 
Those  who  have  European  blood  are  often  called  Eurasians.  This  class 
f  continually  tends  to  become  white,  because  the  members  of  it  often  marry 

1  Europeans,  and  very  seldom  persons  of  purely  native  blood.  As  a  rule,, 
however,  they,  as  well  as  the  native  Christians,  have  no  country  but  this. 
Here  are  all  their  relations,  interests,  and  affections.  They  certainly 
will  eventually  exert  great  influence  on  the  character  and  destiny  of 
this  land.  This  is  perceived  by  the  government,  by  missionaries,  and 
by  all  benevolent  persons.  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  set 
up  schools  to  educate  these  classes  of  people.  The  government  aids 
both  alike.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  different  char¬ 
acters  of  these  schools;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  are- 
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conducted  much,  in  the  way  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  conduct 
hoarding-schools  in  America. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  mention  one  school  that  has  attracted  more  atten-  4 
tion  than  would  seem  likely  to  he  bestowed  on  an  institution  of  so  unpre¬ 
tending  a  character.  It  is  at  Dehra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mount¬ 
ains.  The  climate  of  that  place  is  better  adapted  for  developing  strength 
of  character  than  that  of  the  plains.  The  school  is  a  boarding-school 
for  native  Christian  girls,  and  will  receive  Eurasian  pupils  if  they  wish 
to  attend.  It  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  Mount  Ilolyoke  Sem¬ 
inary.  Would  not  the  late  Miss  Lyon  have  rejoiced  if  she  had  been  able 
to  anticipate  that  her  plans  and  efforts  would  have  borne  such  fruit  at 
such  a  distance?  All  the  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  ^ 
language  well ;  but  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  school  is,  that  English 
is  spoken  in  it  exclusively,  and  the  pupils  learn  it  as  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  children  learn  it  in  their  own  families.  Instruction  is  given  in 
English.  The  pupils  are  carried  through  a  course  of  education  that  may ' 
well  be  called  high. 

Objection  has  often  been  made  to  this  school:  “You  are  teaching 
these  girls  far  above  their  rank  in  life — above  any  position  they  can 
ever  hope  to  occupy.”  The  answer  given  by  the  Eev.JVIr.  Heron,  super¬ 
intendent,  is  :  “  It  is  our  duty  to  educate  the  minds  that  are  given  to  us 
according  to  the  capacity  with  which  God  has  endowed  them,  and  not 
to  usurp  the  place  of  Providence  in  assigning  them  the  position  they  are 
to  occupy  in  future  life.”  What  an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  man¬ 
kind  if  the  doctrine  here  enunciated  could  become  an  universal  maxim  : 

“  Every  mind  ought  to  be  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers.”  To 
illustrate  his  position,  Mr.  Heron  quotes  a  letter  from  one  of  the  late 
pupils  of  the  school,  whom  “society”  would  certainly  have  pronounced 
educated  above  her  sphere.  The  letter  is  written  in  perfectly  good 
English,  announcing  her  appointment  by  government  to  go  to  England 
to  qualify  herself  for  a  female  physician,  under  covenant  to  return  and 
serve  the  government  in  charge  of  a  female  hospital  and  college  for 
training  young  women  as  midwives  and  nurses. 

The  last  catalogue  of  this  school  contains  the  names  of  104  pupils,  and 
of  five  teachers,  the  latter  American  young  ladies. 

Let  the  Eurasian  and  native  Christian  women  be  educated  according 
to  the  plan  of  this  school,  and  they  will  so  raise  the  character  of  the 
classes  to  which  they  belong  that  no  influence  nor  power  will  be  able  to 
hinder  these  classes  from  leading  the  thought  aud  forming  the  character 
of  the  country. 
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